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The Bridegroom comes, awake. 
Your lamps with gladness take; 
Hallelujah ! 


Advent and Christmas Customs 


America has been called the melting pot of the world, and from 
this fusion of many races and nations comes the strength of our land. 
This is certainly true. No other country has had the advantage of 
such a combination of strength, skill, vision, and intellect from all 
over the world. We have profited by this combination and become a 
strong nation. But in one respect, that of folk customs, we have 
failed to realize our treasure. These lovely customs brought from the 
“old country” have been discarded by American sons and daughters 
as old fashioned and foreign. Yet they were of much value. Bound 
up with the Church Year, as they invariably were, they helped the 
people to live the Christ-life more deeply and fully. It is in the hope 


that some of these customs might be restored to the Church and 
home that this article is written. 


First Sunday in Advent—On this day the Advent wreath makes 
its annual appearance and beneath the glow of its one candle we 
gather in thrilled expectation to sing Advent hymns and tell of the 
coming of the Christ Child. The Advent wreath comes from ancient 
pagan times. In the dark days of winter, when the sun seemed far- 
thest removed from earth, the sun-worshippers prayed to the hidden 
god to turn back the wheels of the sun wagon and return once 
more. They took a wheel from their own wagon and, decorating it 
with lights and greens, hung it up in their homes. This custom was 
carried over into the Christian era and incorporated into Christian 
symbolism. The Advent wreath tells in a dramatic way of the dark 
and waiting world, and of the first dawning light which grows 
brighter and brighter as the days and weeks pass until it merges at 
last into the brilliance of the crib and tree. 


There are many variations of the Advent wreath. It may con- 
tain just four candles for the four weeks in Advent or a candle for 
every day until Christmas. The candles may be red, or white, or 
both—white for weekdays, red for Sundays. The wreath may be 
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hung from the ceiling, suspended on a stand, or placed flat on a ta- 
ble. Red ribbons may be used to hang it, or the ribbons may be pur- 
ple. If the wreath is large and heavy, chains will be necessary. In 
the home, paper stars on which are printed the Advent prophecies 
and fulfillments, may be hung from the wreath. But whether large 
or small, elaborate or simple, used in church or home, the idea is 
the same. On the first Sunday in Advent one candle is lit and the 
prophecy read. The next day (or the next Sunday) two candles are 
burning, and so on until the wreath is a perfect circle of light. 


The Advent House has much the same idea. The ones we have 
seen were from Germany and were made of cardboard, quaintly 
decorated, and either flat, like a poster, to be hung in a window, or 
standing four square with a roof, and having a light inside. The 
shuttered windows are all closed. Each day the successive shutters 
are opened revealing the Advent phophecy for the day printed on 
the window pane. On Christmas Eve the door is at last opened and 
there stands the Christ Child! 


The construction of the Advent wreath and House would make 
a wonderful family project or parochial school class project, and the 
addition of the Advent wreath in the church would deepen the ap- 
preciation and understanding of the Season. 


Another lovely custom is the construction of a cardboard scroll 
—either of red or purple—decorated with green and lettered with 
the words of the Chorale, “O how shall I receive Thee,” or some 


other Advent chorale. It is hung in the dining room and this hymn 


is sung before grace is said at meals. At each place burns an indiv- 
idual Advent candle. 


Saint Barbara’s Day—December 4th This day marks the open- 
ing of the pre-Christmas Season in many countries (In Poland it is 
St. Andrew’s Eve—November 29th). On this day a branch of cher- 
ry (or some grain) is put in water and placed in a warm corner in 
order to force it into bloom by Christmas Eve when it is presented 
at the Manger. 


Saint Nicholas’ Day—December 6th St. Nicholas was a Bishop 
of Asia Minor and on this day, his day, European children receive 
gifts from their good Saint. We in America have hopelessly con- 
fused St. Nicholas and the “Weihnachtsmann” in the person of “San- 
ta Claus.” So it might be well to relate, on December 6th, the story 
of the real “Santa Claus”’—St. Nicholas of Myra. Then sweets 
might be thrown through the window to delight the children and call 
to mind the story of how St. Nicholas threw gold pieces through a 
window to provide a dowry for some poor but virtuous girls. In 
some countries St. Nicholas actually visits the children dressed in 
ecclesiastical robes. 
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Austrian housewives bake special St. Nicholas cakes much like 
our gingerbread men but dressed like a bishop. 


On St. Nicholas Day children begin to make tree ornaments— 
paper chains, gilded nuts, baskets, and clear glass balls, bought at 
the store, but decorated with Christian symbols. When Christmas 
finally comes it is a day of special delight to the children who have 
labored so long and diligently to prepare for the event. 


Saint Lucy’s Day—December 13th St. Lucy was a 4th century 
Sicilian martyr and her name means “light.” Missionaries carried 
her story to the cold, dark Northland and the Scandinavians took 
her to their hearts. Very early on the morning: of December 13th, 
while the world is still wrapped in the darkness, the prettiest girl of 
each Scandinavian household rises, dons a white robe, red sash and 
slippers and puts a crown of lighted candles on her head. Then she 
visits each sleeper’s bedside and serves coffee and special cakes. She 
goes about her work without a word to emulate St. Lucy who did 
good deeds but didn’t talk about them. The “Lucia Bride,” as she is 
called, appears many times during the day, visiting hospitals, homes 
and schools. At the Swedish museum in Philadelphia, Penna., St. 
Lucy has a number of attendants—young girls dressed in white and 
carrying candles—and the entrance is most impressive as they come 
down the stately stairway, Lucia carrying a silver coffee pot on a sil- 
ver tray. Observance of the “LuciaFest” could become a time hon- 
ored tradition in the family circle or school and church group. 


Christmas Eve—December 24th Thus these “little festivals” 
lead up to the great Feast of Christmas. In Norway all stores and 
shops close at 5:00 P.M. Christmas Eve, church bells ring, and the 
“Christmas peace” descends. (How different from our hurried last 
minute shopping, even on the Holy Eve!) 


The appearing of the first star in the darkening sky is the signal 
for beginning the evening meal in Bulgaria, Poland, and Latvia. One 
is reminded that even now a star is beginning to lead the wise men 
from the East. 


In many countries straw is placed under the table cloth or on 
the kitchen floor to bring to mind the humble Manger birth. In the 
old days, Finnish children were permitted to sleep all night on the 
kitchen floor, and what fun it was to snuggle down in the thick, fra- 
grant straw! This custom is no longer followed, but a remnant of it 
remains in the many straw objects made for Christmas—angels, ta- 
ble mats, lanterns, goats, sheep and other animals. 


From Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia comes the ancient greeting— 
“Christ is born!”; and the response—‘“He is born indeed!” 


A sheaf of rye is put out in Norway, Denmark and Finland that 
the birds may enjoy their Christmas feast amid the snow. 


In Poland an “Oplatek”—a wheat flour wafer stamped with a 


picture of the Nativity—is passed around the table and broken and 
eaten by all. 


Finns not only decorate their homes with candles but also the 

graves of their loved ones, and it is a beautiful sight to see the peace- 
ful church yards twinkling with the light of many candles. 
The Mexicans have a custom called the “Posadas” or the “Lodg- 
ing.” They enact the story of Mary and Joseph’s journey from inn 
to inn seeking lodging. They are refused many times, then finally 
admitted, and there is singing and worship about the Manger. It 
would surely delight the children, and grown-ups too, to enact a 
version of the “Posadas” going from room to room or from house 
to house of a neighborhood. 


Another custom, apparently American, is that of a birthday 
cake for the Christ-Child. This was started in one household be- 
cause the children insisted that since they had birthday cakes, the 
Holy Child Jesus should have one too. The cake is frosted in white 


and has one white candle. 

So the Christmas customs are widely varied, but above all, 
Christmas is a family celebration. In peace and quiet, without noise 
and rushing about, the evening is spent reading the story of our 
Lord’s birth, and singing carols. Then the doors to the “special” 
room are flung wide and there stands the Christmas tree in all its 
splendor and brilliance with the Creche at its foot! The family cele- 
bration then moves from the home to the church where the Holy 
Child comes again in the Christ Mass to claim His Manger-throne 
in the hearts of His faithful people. 


Epiphany—January 6th In the United States Epiphany is lit- 
tle noted or understood, yet liturgically it ranks next to Easter and 
above Christmas. It calls to mind the manifestation of Christ, His 
manifestation to the Gentiles through the persons of the Magi. His 
manifestation through His Baptism, and His manifestation through 
His first miracle of changing water into wine. That this feast, with 
its triple meaning, should be so little noticed by us is indeed sad! 


In many countries the Epiphany “Blessing of Waters” calls to 
mind Christ’s Baptism, and His changing water into wine at Cana’s 
wedding feast. (Epiphany is an excellent time to remember and re- 
new bapismal and marriage vows.) But above all, the visit of the 
Magi is especially noted at this Season. The Bible does not give 
the number of the Magi or state that they were kings, yet popular- 
ly they are called “Three Kings,” and tradition has named them 
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Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. It is an old custom to mark with 
blessed chalk the initials C+M+B 19—, and year over the door in 
remembrance of the wise men. 


At this time the Shepherds are removed from the Creche and 
the Wise Men, who have been slowly journeying nearer, take their 
place. The Shepherds and the Wise Men did not rub elbows at the 
Manger, and this is a good way to make clear this fact! 


Then there is the “Three King’s Cake”—crown shaped and a 
bean. The one who finds the bean in his or her piece of cake is pro- 
claimed King or Queen, choses a consort and reigns for the day. 
In France, an extra piece of the King’s Cake is put aside for the 


first stranger who comes to the door. This piece is called “God’s 
share.” 


In some countries boys and girls go about the streets carrying a 
large lighted star and singing Epiphany carols, and in at least one 
American Parish we know of, Epiphany is the occasion for the chil- 
dren to present their gifts at the Manger throne. 


Epiphany also denotes the end of the Christmas Season and the 
taking down of the tree and the Manger scene. (Swede’s dismantle 
the tree on St. Knut’s Day, January 13th). In Finland they make a 
party of this occasion. Friends and relatives gather, everyone does 
his share, and there is much merry making and good eating. Then, 
if the house has a fire place large enough, the tree is burned amid 
many pious wishes for protection and guidance through the year un- 
til it is time for the next Christmas tree. (Taking down the tree is 
a task, lacking the joy and spirit that prevailed at the time of dec- 
oration. How much nicer to make of such a task an occasion for 
happiness and fun, with all joining in, than to leave the tree to be 
taken down by a patient father or mother, working alone!) 


It is also a fine custom in some parishes to save the wood of the 
Christmas tree to make a Good Friday Cross, thus tracing the cycle 
of Redemption from Bethlehem to Calvary. 


These are just a few ideas concerning time honored folk cus- 
toms. Some may not be practical to observe. But if any are prac- 
tical and serve to deepen our family and parish life in Christ, then 
the purpose of these lines will have been realized. 


Sister Grace Frances 


Source material 

“The Book of Festivals,” Dorothy Gladys Spencer—The Woman’s 
Press, N. Y., N. Y., 1937 

“The Christian Home and Art,’ Theresa Mueller—Designs for 
Christian Living, 1950 
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The Christ Mass 
(A Meditation) 


What am I doing in this Mass on the Feast of the Nativity of 
our Lord? I am celebrating the profoundest Wonder of time and 
eternity. My eternal God has dressed Himself in my flesh tonight 
and will so live with me forever, and I with Him. In this Christ 
Mass I have come as close to the consummation of His plan of love 
as I can come this side of Glory. 

Pure celebration it is. I am celebrating His coming, for which 
I have waited so long. In my dawning consciousness I have felt that 
something was wrong. Perhaps then I felt it most keenly. I could 
not put it into words, for I was only a child. But I felt that this 
big world was not as beautiful as it should be. I wanted joy, but 
oh, so often I tasted sorrow. So often I felt pain, too, and it fright- 
ened me. And I also seemed to feel the surge of evil coming right 
up out of my own heart. My mother had told me of God, and I was 
glad, but I was also ashamed. Would it always be so? When would 
He come? He Who would change all this and make everything 
right again. And how would He do it? 

Tonight God’s full time has finally come. A Virgin has been 
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with child these nine months. That Child has just been born. God’s 
eternal Son is now a Baby, the Baby Who is changing my babyhood, 
childhood, my life. Changing it? No, rather reliving it as my Fa- 
ther wanted it lived. More, presenting His flesh to His Father as 
my flesh, His life as my life. Still more, giving up His life to His 
Father as the full and final settlement for mine. That came thir- 
ty-three years later, but it was His steadfast goal from the moment 
in which He first entered the womb of the Most Blessed Virgin. 

Could there be still more? He Himself is giving me still more. 
He told me one night thirty-three years later that He was giving that 
precious Body and that holy Blood of His not only to His Father, 
but also to me. But why to me? Because He wants me to share ac- 
tively and really in His Sacrifice. God must accept it, but I must 
accept it too. God must agree to its all-sufficiency, but I must agree 
to it too. Otherwise how could He do what He came to do? So to- 
night He gives me that tender Flesh and that sweet Blood which 
lived before God as my own and was offered up to God in my name! 
He gives it to me tonight! I eat It and drink It. I cannot doubt that 
He means to give it to me. He Himself placed it in my mouth. I 
cannot doubt that He has given it to God. That is why He came. God 
told all His holy prophets to tell me so. And His own disciples saw 
Him do it. God told them to tell me what they saw! I cannot pos- 
sibly doubt that God is my Father. 


But tonight I am not merely happy over this good news. To- 
night I am not even merely eating and drinking that Holy Body and 
Precious Blood of the Son of God. Tonight I am celebrating. I am 
also holding that Body and Blood up before the throne of God. 
Here, Father, is the perfect Sacrifice which Thy Son once offered 
for all my sins! Could I have a more glorious Prize in all heaven? 
With this Sacrifice in my hands and in my heart I am marching. 
Marching irresistably to the very throne of God. I am marching un- 
afraid. I stand before His Altar tonight, but I also stand before His 
throne, and I know, I know, that when He sees the Sacrifice I am 
pleading, He simply cannot and will not say nay. This is what I am 
celebrating tonight. 

In that very moment I am by that very act also consecrating my- 
self. By eating and drinking of this Sacrifice, I became a partici- 
pant in the Sacrifice. I am pledging myself to the Sacrifice and its 
great purposes. In this Celebration He gives me all that He is and 
has. By accepting, I am pledging all thatI am and have to Him. 
And wonder above wonders, the Sacrifice which I eat and drink, 
the little Christ-Child Who gives me His Body and Blood tonight, 
is the very Nourishment in need to redeem my pledge! Since life is 
continuous I need this Nourishment continuously. But if I have and 
always take this Nourishment, I shall always have the strength I 
need. This, too, I am celebrating tonight. I am saying— 
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My little Lord Jesus, I am not worthy that THOU shouldest en- 
ter under my roof tonight. But that is THY desire, and so with my 
whole heart I welcome Thee! It is now my constant longing. Come 
always to me so, come and stay! Go with me everywhere, and make 
me go everywhere Thou wouldest go. Go so to my loved ones who 
tonight are far away. Go to them and stay with them. We are apart, 
but Thou art coming Thyself to both of us tonight, so that in Thee 
we may be together. Always keep us together in Thee. Always, 
through the years that stretch ahead, and into that Celebration with 
Thee when there will be no more lonely days or years. I thank 
Thee, my little Lord Jesus, for this Celebration which begins to- 
night, but which I know will never end. 

Delvin E. Ressel 


Plainsong Tradition in the Church 
of the Augsburg Confession 


(Concluded) 


The history of Gregorian Chant in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession is 
largely the history of its decline. The ten- 
dency to decrease the amount of chant 
began in the Reformation era and contin- 
ued until the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

On the face of things it would seem that 
this decline cannot possibly find its roots 
in any statements made by Luther and 
his co-reformers. Luther evidently did not 
want to eradicate Gregorian Chant from 
the Service. In his Formula Missae of 1523 
he advised the retention of the Latin Mass 
and in the Deutsche Messe of 1526 he 
adapted Gregorian tones for the chant of 
the Introit, Epistle and Gospel. It should 
also be pointed out that the normal Serv- 
ice at the time of Luther was the sung 
Mass. Music was not a matter for the dilet- 
tante, not a mere esthetic enjoyment, but a part of daily life. Hence 
the sung Service was chosen by Luther as the normal Service. No 
new Service, which could be interpreted as sectarian, was intro- 
duced. The Latin Mass preserved the truly catholic elements of 
worship, not the least of these being the Gregorian Plainsong. Latin 
and the Gregorian Chant were also retained for the Ordinary of the 
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Mass in most of the early Church Orders. If polyphonic music was 
required for these items of the liturgy the Missas of Roman Catholic 
composers such as Lassus and Gallus were used. 

Where shall we find direct causes and contributing factors which 
succeeded in reducing the Gregorian voice of the Church until it be- 
came barely audible? We cannot treat of the status of the Chant in 
each stage of the decline in this paper. A few pertinent facts, how- 
ever, shall be singled out. 

The seeds of the decline were sown, unwittingly to be sure, but 
nonetheless effectively, in the early Church Orders, and in certain 
principles enunuciated by the Reformers. 

The didactic, pedagogical purpose of the Mass was stressed by 
the Reformers. The emphasis was placed on “edifying the congrega- 
tion by means of the Service.” Luther realized the Sermon was not 
the center of the Mass when he urged that it be placed “before the 
Mass because the Gospel is a voice calling in the wilderness and bid- 
ding unbelievers to faith. The Mass indeed should be the use of the 
Gospel and also the Communion of the Table of the Lord which be- 
longs to the faithful.” (1) However, other remarks of Luther stress 
the didactic value of the Service. (2) But the idea of making the 
Mass a teaching Service, “Lehrgotiesdienst,” is not in harmony with 
the principle of the general priesthood of all believers. Only in the 
active participation of the congregation in the Mass is the general 
priesthood really exercised. (3) In the attempt to unite the two, the 
didactic Service and the worship Service, the liturgical form and the 
liturgical music associated with the form disintegrated. The rela- 
tionship between Sermon and Mass, preaching and worship, remain- 
ed an unsolved problem. The Sermon became the center of the 
Service, the liturgy a mere framework for the Sermon. 

Since the emphasis was placed on the Sermon, Holy Communion 
became an appendage, a separate part of the Service. Liturgy and 
its proper music were shortened, occasionally omitted, and finally 
completely forgotten. The Mass with its proper music was abro- 
gated more and more since the Lord’s Supper was no longer viewed 
as an important part of the Service. 

We must classify the introduction of hymns into the Service as 
another powerful factor in eliminating the Chant from the Service. 
While the early Church Orders of the Sixteenth Century retained 
practically all liturgical items of the Mass, and the proper chant mu- 
sic, nevertheless Luther’s suggestion of 1526 to substitute hymns for 
liturgical parts of the Mass was largely responsible for the gradual 
decline of the Chant. Some of the old Church Orders tried to stem 
the tide of the rapid dissolution of the liturgy, but to no avail. The 
beginning of the substitution of hymns for parts of the Mass began 
in the Reformation era, particularly in the country and village 
churches. In later years the Chant disintegrated also in many city 
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churches. At first hymns or chorales, versified versions of the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus, were used to replace parts of the 
Ordinary of the Mass. Later de tempore hymns were used as versi- 
fied Propers. The melodies adopted for these chorals were either 
the old chant hymn melodies, or new tunes written in Gregorian 
tonalities. Later these were replaced by tunes in major and minor 
tonalities. The hymn took on the character of liturgical music. (4) 
This spoiled the continuity and dialog character of the Mass. Fre- 
quently the ponderous length of hymns caused the Service to lag 
and halt. 

Tracing the development of the Chant, we find that the Luther- 
an Service towards the end of the Sixteenth Century consisted gen- 
erally of Chant of the Clergy, Chants of the choir, and the Chorale 
or hymn of the congregation. Concerning the chorales it should be 
noted that they were frequently difficult arrangements which could 
be sung only by a trained choir. Contrary to Luther’s purpose the 
congregation again became passive. (5) An endeavor was made to 
help congregational participation by placing the melody of hymns in 
the upper voice, and by simplifying the rhythm. (6) It was about 
this time that a new trend set in. Music was no longer regarded as 
the bearer but as the interpreter of the Word. Individualism, per- 
sonal feeling came to the fore. (7) This interpretive quality attach- 
ed to church music caused the Gregorian Chant to decline. More 
and more interpretative music was being used, and the simple bear- 
er of the word, the Gregorian Chant, the music of the Service, met 
with disfavor. The confessional, orthodox, mystical period of Lu- 
theranism, still retained the chant, especially the minister’s chant at 
the Altar, for the Verba and the Our Father. The period of Pietism, 
however, destroyed much of the Chant. In the Service up to that 
period Gregorian Chants were replaced by “Liturgical Chorales.” 
(8) Pietism because of its subjectivism and religious feeling viewed 
forms as a means to bring about spiritual awakening. The chanting 
of the lessons was omitted in many places; the chant of the Verba, 
Our Father and Preface was attacked. Free Collects devised at this 
time could not be chanted. Even the Salutation disappeared. The 
Sermon of the spiritually awakened preacher was all important. 
Liturgical song was replaced by hymns and chorales which had no 
liturgical significance for the Church Year. Only the morning hymn 
in place of Introit, the versified Gloria, occasionally Kyrie, Credo 
and Sanctus hymns remained. (9) 

During the period of Rationalism following closely upon Pie- 
tism, emancipated reason became the norm of faith. Thereby the 
deathblow was dealt to Chant, for the enlightened man could not 
keep anything deeply rooted in the past, anything of Christianity 
based exclusively upon revelation, or on traditions. Liturgical 
texts were changed and even the words of de tempore hymns were 
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altered to harmonize with the enlightened views of the age. A sim- 
plified “liturgy” in Prague by Goetschel consisted of Sunday hymn, 
Prayer, Sermon hymn, Sermon, Intercessions. In Wuerttemberg, of 
the liturgical items before the Sermon, only the hymn remained. 
(10) Slowly but surely Chant was reduced to a hollow echo. Only 
islands of Chant remained here and there, in Thuringia, Saxony, 
East Prussia, Oberfranken, Hannover and Mecklenburg. (11) 

The period of Nineteenth Century Romanticism was a period 
of emancipated feeling. The Chant of the minister appeared in al- 
tered form. Music in the Church was designed to make an impres- 
sion on one’s feelings, to evoke “sacred emotions.” The chant was 
treated practically as a chorale and organ accompaniment of the 
minister’s chant reached its zenith. 


This period brought a renewal of interest in and the beginning 
of a restoration of historical musical forms of the Service. The chant 
once more became the center of interest. The Agenda of F. W. Naue 
issued in 1818 proved a valuable book for the minister’s chant. The 
Prussian Agenda published under the auspices of Frederick William 
III, 1821-29, was especially valuable for the chant of the choir. (12) 

As the Church became more confessional minded it returned 
more and more to the use of the chant. The contribution made by 
Wilhelm Loehe in the field of liturgics and the stimulus given by 
him to foster the chant anew are acknowledged to this day. (13) 
Loehe sought to overcome the onesided pedagogical stress of liturgy 
in his day by emphasizing the devotional aspect and the idea of wor- 
ship in the liturgy. 

Much of the Church music discarded by preceding generations 
was now offered by men like Schoeberlein and Riegel in their mon-, 
umental work, “Schatz des liturgischen Chor und Gemeindege- 
sangs,” 1872. In America the voice of Lochner (14) pleaded for a 
return to the traditional Psalm tones and other forms of chant. At 
the turn of the century Archer and Reed issued their Plainsong set- 
ting of the Services (15), which were included in the first edition of 
the Common Service Book of the United Lutheran Church. Un- 
fortunately the chant settings were omitted in later editions. 

The renewed interest in liturgy and liturgical chant begun in 
the Roman Catholic Church of the Nineteenth Century, the restora- 
tion of the original melodies on the basis of manuscript research, 
the work of the monks at the Benedictine Abbey at Solesmes, 
France, left their imprint on liturgical scholars and church mu- 
sicians everywhere. 

Much of chant music used in Lutheran Churches in America 
has been greatly influenced by the Anglican revival in chant, foster- 
ed in this country especially by the late Canon Winfred Douglas 
(16), who issued Gregorian Chants of the Ordinary of the Mass in 
his Kyriale and in special Missas. To this day however, no Lutheran 
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Hymnal has been published which contains true chant settings of 
the Services. The latest American hymnal, known as the Lutheran 
Hymnal, 1941, brought nothing new in Plainsong chants. It is to be 
hoped that the proposed hymnal to be published by an Intersynodi- 
cal Committee of various Lutheran groups in America will not ig- 
nore the need of presenting at least one setting of the Services in 
Plainsong, in keeping with the scholarly research of the last fifty 
years. 


The Swedish Church which issued a new Liturgy in 1942, shows 
a lively interest in the restoration of the chant. 


The German Church today is greatly interested in the use of 
the chant. Its renewed interest in Luther led to the study and use 
of liturgical Services and the Gregorian Chant. The liturgical trend 
was apparent at the Lutheran World Assembly held in Hannover 
this past summer. Matins and Vespers were chanted daily, and 
Compline was sung in two Churches each night. Special liturgical 
groups are fostering the use of chant, notably the Michaelisbruder- 
schaft. A new hymnal has been published for use in Lutheran 
Churches, a hymnal which contains a preponderance of the older 
type of Chorales and many liturgical chants. (17) Gregorian chant 
in its purest form is fostered by the Alpirsbacher movement. (18) 
Most of its chant publications are given in the Gregorian notation. 
The group is keenly aware of Gregorian scholarship and uses the 
ancient Dominant in Psalmtones 3 and 8, a practice which obtains at 
Beuren and Maria Laach monasteries. A sketch of the new Agenda 
for the Lutheran Church appeared in 1951, bringing a wealth of lit- 
urgical material. (19) A practical work by liturgical scholars called 
“Leiturgia” (20) will appear in eighteen separate booklets. The first 
one, which deals with the Evangelical Mass, has just been published. 


About twenty-five years ago J. Smend spoke of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Chorales as the true Evangelical Church music. 
“Thereby we separate ourselves from the Gregorian Chant of the 
Roman Church, the German form included; also from the Litany 
and Psalmody, forms of Church music for which I can acknowledge 
only historical and locally limited significance for the present or for 
the future.” (21) 


But the passing of the years shows an increase in the use of 
the chant in the German Church. Dr. Buchholz, Gregorian scholar of 
note in the German Church, gives an analysis of the chant situation. 
(22) Much of the new Church music in the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession he maintains was not music of the Service but mu- 
sic in the Service. The Baroque era gave rise to music for the Serv- 
ice. Finally music itself was regarded as Divine Service. 


He concludes Gregorian Chant is the music of the Service, the 
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music of the liturgy, the traditional artistic handmaiden, the bearer 
of the Word. 
Who will gainsay him? 
Carl Bergen 
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Trends in Children’s Worship 


(Concluded) 


Sunday School Worship 

Closely allied historically with the Children’s Eucharist and the 
children’s Church is the Sunday School worship. The present ten- 
dency is quite apparently away from elaborate “opening exercises” 
in our Sunday School. More and more Sunday School seems to be 
reserved specifically for the teaching work of the Church. Neverthe- 
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less, it should not be forgotten that there are certain advantages to 
be gained from a close association between the learning process and 
worship. Worship is frequently the logical outcome of our teaching, 
and to miss such opportunities of worship as do arise, is unfortunate 
at best. However, it may as well be admitted that as our teaching 
facilities are improved physically, such changes are usually detri- 
mental to a worshipful atmosphere, and we are faced with the prob- 
lem of providing some additional accommodation for worship other 
than a series of divided class-rooms. It would seem that we are at 
present in a transition period out of which will emerge some more 
adequate scheme by which the functions of the teaching ministry 
and the children’s worship will be more adequately served. The 
Children’s Eucharist and Children’s Church certainly point the way 
to better days. Perhaps in the future the Sunday School will be 
more and more of a “School” with accommodations and facilities 
geared specifically to class-room teaching. The school would then 
look to the Church to provide children’s worship that would be on 
a level with instruction on more advanced lines. At such a time, 
Church and School would enter into a very close partnership, so that 
the learning experience would be brought into vital relationship 
with the worship experience, the learning providing the impetus for 
worship, and the worship providing the desire for and expression of 
the knowledge of God. 


Children’s Corner 

Many churches have discovered that in recent years a tendency 
has developed which has disassociated the child from the place of 
regular worship. Children’s Chapels, Sunday School “altars”, both 
improvements over past usages, have contributed to a false idea that 
the sanctuary proper is for adults only. A rather informal expedi- 
ent to counteract this tendency has been the setting up of “Chil- 
dren’s Corners” in the church itself. An appropriate location is often 
near the baptismal font. There or at any other convenient place, a 
little altar or shrine is situated. The children come to feel that this 
is their own special place of quiet devotion. Sometimes small chairs 
and kneelers are provided. The children’s corner is intended pri- 
marily for private devotion, but an imaginative leader can make it 
serve many more purposes. Small groups of children may meet the 
leader there for prayer once a week after school. In seasons such as 
Lent and Advent, special children’s missions may be conducted with 
the children gathered about their little corner. The place also gives 
an opportunity for single classes from the Sunday School to “come 
apart” for special devotional exercises. Where such corners are set 
up, they receive a surprising amount of use. The children may also 
assume responsibility for the care of this part of the church and 
thus find not only a rare opportunity for service but also gain the 
unique experience of being a part of the church of their parents. 
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Processions 


The liturgical procession is beginning to come into its own again 
in the Lutheran Church. By a liturgical procession is meant, not the 
“musical walk” performed by choir and clergy in getting to and 
from their places in the church, but rather, the historic religious pro- 
cession offered as a unique and beautiful act of worship. To an in- 
creasing extent, such forms of worship are coming to be used in 
work with children. The Psalm Sunday Procession, the Procession 
to the Manger at Christmas, the Procession on Epiphany, all give 
opportunities for the objective worship of God in a manner in 
which even the very young may join. There is a dramatic quality in 
such worship which makes it a particularly suitable mode for wor- 
ship by children. Worship like this, growing directly out of the 
lessons studied in Sunday School, is beautifully expressed in a pro- 
cession. 


Dramatic Worship 

The liturgical procession carries us over to the mention of spec- 
ifically dramatic worship. Since the child is through his early years 
a dramatist at heart, dramatic worship would seem eminently suited 
to his needs. Informal, dramatic worship has found some place in 
the youngest groups in the church, but has made little real progress. 
However, in churches where the presentation of the Nativity, the 
Good Samaritan or the Miracles of Healing have been attempted by 
Primary and Junior children, the results have been creditable, and 
the religious impression on those who took part as well as those 
who joined in witnessing the presentation, clearly justified the ef- 
fort. The children who undertake the work of presenting such a 
story give every evidence of having found what is for them a most 
significant mode of worship expression. 

The value of the dramatic form of worship is increased when the 
children are themselves able to prepare the subject and work out 
the form and properties of the drama. These facts should not sur- 
prise us when we recall that modern drama, opera and concert in 
the Western world all had their beginning in the Church. 


Children and the Home. 


Worship has in the historic tradition centered about the altar of 
the Church. Hence, from time to time, there has been a tendency 
to overlook the importance of worship in the family group at home. 
It is a question whether it is not already too late in our day to at- 
tempt any far reaching program in this direction in view of the gen- 
eral disintegration of the family as a social unit. Yet, to approach 
the subject from another direction, there is a growing conviction 
that one of the things that may help to restore the family to its es- 
sential place as a social unit is the restoration of the family altar. 
Many thinking churchmen are prepared to make great claims for 
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the foundations in worship which may be laid upon the child’s daily 
experience in family life. With such thoughts in mind, many parishes 
are engaged in an active campaign for the promotion of family wor- 
ship. While the movement in its revived form is still young, much 
material, both by way of instruction for parents and also devotional 
matter for daily use in the family circle, is being produced. The 
great value of the child’s worship experiences in the home lies in 
the natural way in which they may grow out of the common events 
of daily life, and the progressively developing concepts of God which 
can be mediated by understanding parents to their children. The 
habit of the “Godword reference” can be naturally cultivated in the 
child who grows up in a home where the ordinary events of every- 
day life are given a center in religious faith. Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing in “Te Deum” and “Eucharist” are not foreign concepts to the 
child who has been led to feel and express from his earliest years, 
wonder, and love and appreciation to the Father in Heaven whose 
care and grace is reflected in the outgiving love of parents and 
friends. The Church might well work and pray that the home will 
become once more a basic training ground for children’s worship. 


General Conclusion. 


Throughout this presentation there has been a conscious at- 
tempt to emphasize the objective character of Lutheran worship. 
This attitude grows out of a revolt against what passed for worship 
in the Victorian era during which the Sunday School movement 
made its greatest advance. Worship has now been seen in a clearer 
light—it is the joyous and powerful proclamation of the Word of 
God and the celebration of His Holy Sacraments. Worship is some- 
thing done. We show forth the Lord’s Death until He comes. It is 
action which is response to an action, the Redeeming of the world 
through Our Lord. The Lord of Life was made Flesh and dwelled 
among us, and we beheld His Glory. We thus worship, not an ab- 
stract principle, but Someone concrete and specific. He Who has a 
Name which is above every other name. And His praise is glorious! 
When He was on earth, He instituted a Sacrament with the com- 
mand that we should celebrate it again and again in remembrance 
of Him. Thus the celebration of this Sacrament and the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, the only form of worship commanded by our 
Lord, has become the center of worship, the throbbing heart in the 
Body of Christ which is His Church. 

All the while we emphasize the objective character of worship 
as something done, we must be aware that there is another aspect. 
Worship is an activity of human personality, and this personality is 
effected by worship. Something really happens at the altar, but 
there is also a response in the heart to what happens there. This is 
to say that worship has its subjective side. We do not engage in wor- 
ship simply to change ourselves; yet the worship we offer to God is 
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governed by our reaction to His wrath and His love, and the act of 
worship does, by its very nature, bring about growth and develop- 
ment through restored relations between the Redeemer and the re- 
deemed. 

At least four distinct factors seem to be involved in worship. In 
the first place, man confronts God. The Christian as he worships, 
stancs face to face with the God who is revealed in Christ. In the 
celebration of the Eucharist, in the devout reading of the Scriptures, 
in hymn and in sermon, God is set forth to be faced realistically. 
Wholly pure, wholly just, wholly righteous, awful in majesty and 
power as He is, God is, nevertheless, called a loving Father. He is, 
by Nature, “man-seeking’”—He is redemptive love in action. At the 
heart of the universe, the Christian, sees the atoning Sacrifice of Je- 
sus Christ. Confronted with such a presence, the worshiper is 
brought of necessity to self-consideration. Man cannot help but see 
himself more clearly in such a Light as this. The third phase of the 
worship activity follows naturally. Seeing himself so poor a reflec- 
tion of the One in whose Image he was made, the worshiper has but 
two alternatives, he may flee from the Truth, or he may accept the 
grace of God offered in Word and Sacrament. The Christian accepts 
his responsibility and in confession acknowledges his faults, failures 
and sins. In Communion he receives the Body and Blood of the Re- 
deemer for the preservation of his body and soul in this world and 
in the world to come. 

Finally, worship has its community aspect. There is not just 
one man and God alone, but the whole fellowship of the saints. 
Christian worship, at its best, keeps constantly before men the so- 
cial nature of life. The Christian Church is a Body with “many 
members,” interrelated and interactive, the well-being of any part 
being closely dependent upon all other parts, and the whole per- 
forming the function for which it was founded only insofar as the 
individual parts maintain their spiritual unity. Worship involves 
the reality of brotherhood. Unfon of the fellowship with its Head 
is sought in the Sacrament. The central act of worship is not only a 
dramatic representation of the self-giving Love of God; it is also 
the picture of a Love-feast or family meal. 

Thus, turning back to the immediate question of children’s wor- 
ship, we see that these four factors have a vital part. In worship we 
will seek first of all to bring the child face to face with God. The 
child’s conception of God will vary with advancing experience and 
age, and this is why worship has to be at the child’s level of under- 
standing. At the same time, the parents, teachers and pastors will 
seek to help the child increase for himself the meaning of his con- 
ception of God. Worship should be a spur and an incentive to reach 
beyond the obvious and to see with increasing depth of understand- 
ing the ultimate Reality which is God. 
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In children’s worship, self-consideration in the light of confron- 
tation with God requires a strong positive emphasis. Little ones 
should be able to feel that as they worship God, they stand before 
Him as children of a loving Father. Children should leave the altar 
: God with songs of thankfulness on their lips and courage in their 

earts. 

We have already begun to speak of reconsecration in Children’s 
worship. The positive emphasis requires much attention to this 
point. Because the “great encounter” can issue only in two results, 
rejection or reconsecration, this is the test of reality in worship. 
When worship is real, the will is converted and strengthened, and 
the child turns from the altar to the street with a new vision of life 
under God, and there is an increased integration of the whole per- 
sonality which gives not only direction but enabling power to his 
life. 

Likewise, for the child, worship has its social implications. It 
is in worship that the child joins in one of this early social acts. If 
in the home, he worships as a member of the family; if in the 
Church he worships as a member of the Christian family. Where 
ever he worships, he joins a community in which sacrifices of prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving are offered to God. It is with his brothers 
and sisters, his friends and neighbors that he approaches God. He is 
taught to remember in his prayers those whom he does not see 
about him, even children in distant lands. At the altar of God, he 
comes to realize the extent of the family to which he belongs. His 
worship brings to his attention the whole world as in a miniature 
and all time as in a movement. 

The Church has been slow in following her Lord in giving spe- 
cial attention to children. The study of human behavior which has 
taken place in the past half century has brought to light much that 
now enables her to make a more effective application of the Gospel 
and the Sacraments with which she has been entrusted by the Sav- 
ior. Even so, much is yet to be accomplished in the study of per- 
sonality development as it bears upon the Church’s work. We are 
coming more and more to realize that in the historic worship of the 
church there is that which may serve our children’s needs fully. 
Children may still “grow in grace” and in the knowledge of God as 
they learn to worship in the manner commended by our Lord and 
followed by the faithful of all ages. It is the responsibility of the 
Church to see that such opportunities for meaningful worship are 
provided and that they are firmly based on conscious conviction and 


enlightened faith. 
William H. Baar 
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The Idea of Koinonia in the 
Johannine Corpus 


The idea of koinonia in the Johannine writings, true to the root 
meaning of the word, is the common denominator of Christianity. 
Translated as “fellowship” or “communion,” the preposition meta 
which follows it, and is translated as “with”, has the special mean- 
ing of “turned towards.” Although the concept of fellowship per- 
meates all the Gospels, and especially the Fourth, the word koinonia 
is not found at all in them and St. John uses it only three times in 
the epistles.! 

The fellowship of Christ with the Father, from which we take 
the scheme of our fellowship with the Father through Him, and 
with our fellow man, is described not only as it occurred during His 
earthly life but also in His pre-existence?. The communion of Christ 
ever “turned towards” the father “touches on one part of the un- 
fathomable mystery, that of the tri-personality in the unity of the 
Godhead. The Father is love, and the Son is the eternal object of 
that love; hence the Son is ever ‘towards’ the Father in the perfect 
love of sonship.”* The permeation of the record with references to 
Christ’s fellowship with the Father underscores the constant, un- 
broken nature of the relationship which began in His earthly life at 
the Baptism and culminated in Gethsemane and Golgotha. 

St. John uses the idea of fellowship as a touchstone to test and 
disprove the heresy of Gnosticism. This fellowship must be three 
way—between ourselves, our fellow man and God. Any fellowship 
which omits or distorts one of these factors is founded on a lie. The 
relation of Christ with the Father is “not stated in exclusively meta- 
physical terms. . . and the course of the religious life is summed up 
in the pregnant sentence, ‘If you keep my commandments, you shall 
remain within my love; even as I have kept my Father’s command- 
ments and remain within His love.’ "* The commandments are giv- 
en to us in the Word and the Sacraments are the tangible evidences 
of the Word. The Holy Communion is a “sure sign of .. . fellow- 
ship and incorporation with Christ and all Saints. . . This fellowship 
is of such a nature that all the spiritual possessions of Christ and 
His Saints are imparted and communicated to him who receives the 
sacrament.”> Christ could never turn away from His fellowship 
with the Father and it is this inheritance that He gives to us. Once 
this communion has been established with the “deliberate speed and 
majestic instancy” of His persistence and the iron curtain of sin re- 
moved, we cannot turn away from Him for there is nowhere to go. 
“To whom can we go, sir?”, asks Peter.® 

Our fellowship with God is so inextricably bound with our 
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communion with our fellow man that it is impossible to discuss it 
as a separate subject. Our fellowship with God reacts upon our fel- 
lowship with man and vice versa. Coming short of perfection in ei- 
ther phase means that we are relatively imperfect in the other. The 
primitive Christians thus wrought an almost miraculous change in 
the social order of every community in which they were active: 
Greeks and Romans consorted with the hated Jew; the rich with 
the poor; the healthy with the lepers; and the learned with the il- 
literate. The closeness of the relationship between God, man, and 
his fellow, the idea of interlacing communion which includes both 
the saints who have gone before us and those who will follow after, 
is vividly illustrated in the metaphor of the “True Vine.”*? The vigor 
of the individual branches depends upon the life-giving trunk, and 
those branches which do not bear fruit wither and are cast into the 
fire. But it is St. Paul who brings out even more clearly St. John’s 
mystical idea of fellowship when he writes of the church being the 
Body of Christ® since this illustrates not only the individual mem- 
bers’ dependence upon the mind of Christ but also upon each other. 

Just as time and space cease to exist for us as we participate 
in the perfect illustration of fellowship, the Blessed Sacrament, so 
they cease to exist in our daily lives in proportion to the perfec- 
tion we attain in the practice of this fellowship, and we are united 
to the infinite God in true harmony with our fellow man and with- 
in ourselves. C. S. Lewis has described this interdependence as a 
great majestic dance in which all of us must play his appointed part 
or else cut ourselves off from the rhythm of infinity.® If it were not 
for its unfortunate connotation, this communion or partnership 
could be described as an Eternal Triangle, with God at the apex, 
man at the second angle and his fellow at the third. The integration 
of the figure is accomplished by the interaction of the one element 
on the other two; the acceptance and transference of koionia; and 
the eternally ambient love of God. 

Charles D. Trexler, Jr. 
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Liturgy at the Seminary 


During the school year 1951-52 a group of students at Concor- 
dia Seminary, Saint Louis, who desired to study certain aspects of 
liturgy for which the Seminary curriculum could not provide time, 
organized a class which they called “Special Projects in Worship.” 
The class was under the leadership of The Reverend Professor Wal- 
ter E. Buszin, professor of Practical Theology at Concordia, and The 
Reverend Professor Arthur Carl Piepkorn, professor of Systematic 
Theology. The Seminary Administration provides time for the meet- 
ing of this and similar groups during a “culture hour” each day. 

The class members chose by ballot the projects on which they 
wished to concentrate their attention during the fourteen week 
course. A discussion of the rubrics of the Lutheran Liturgy re- 
ceived the majority of votes. Second place went to a discussion of 
vestments. Closely related to these two, the project reciving third 
place in the voting, was a series of demonstration services. After some 
thought concerning this last project, the class members decided that 
they would be most benefited if they could celebrate the Blessed 
Sacrament according to the rite prescribed in The Lutheran Hym- 
nal, page 15, following all the rubrics of the Lutheran Liturgy ané 
using the ceremonial permitted or prescribed by the Lutheran Lit- 
urgy. The class members also expressed their wish to celebrate the 
Blessed Sacrament according to Blessed Martin Luther’s “German 
Mass” of 1526 and the 1523 “Form of the Mass and the Communion 
for the Church in Wittenburg.” 

Accordingly, a committee of three, Seminarians William Back- 
us, Kenneth Mahler, and Louis Nuechterlein, were asked to arrange 
for these celebrations. Original plans were to have full eucharistic 
celebrations in one of the Saint Louis parish churches. Unfortunate- 
ly this could not be done. As a substitute measure the’ rites were 
demonstrated in the Seminary Chapel. And although the congrega- 
ion of assembled students and visitors was urged not simply to ob- 
serve but also to worship, there was no actual consecration of ele- 
ments and no oral reception of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The first service, held on the evening of April 24, was a demon- 
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stration of the contemporary rite used by the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. The propers were those for the Feast of Saint Mark 
the Evangelist. The musical settings were taken from The Lutheran 
Hymnal, The Introits for the Church Year, the Graduals for the 
Church Year (both edited by The Reverend Professor Buszin), and 
The Music for the Liturgy, all published by Concordia Publishing 
House. Because this was a demonstration service the specifically 
eucharistic portions of the service—the Consecration, Our Father, 
Distribution, and Post Communion Collect—were chanted or spoken 
from the loft. The celebrant, The Reverend Professor Piepkorn, 
wore an albetype vestment, while the lay clerk, Seminarian Robert 
Hoeferkamp, wore cassock and cotta. Seminarian Louis Nuechter- 
lein was organist and choirmaster for all three services. The wor- 
shippers followed all the rubrics governing the order of the Holy 
Communion in The Lutheran Hymnal. In addition to these rubrics, 
certain “ancient and praiseworthy” Lutheran customs were used 
such as reading the pericopes from the altar, bowing at the name 
of Jesus, and reverencing at certain other specified times during the 
service. 

The second demonstration, on the evening of May 8, was the 
“German Mass” of 1526. The Reverend Professor Piepkorn was the 
celebrant, assisted by Seminarians Kenneth Mahler and Harold 
Scheibert who served as deacon and lay clerk. The celebrant wore 
full eucharistic vestments—amice, albe, cincture, maniple, stole, and 
chasuble. The entire mass was sung or chanted in German with the 
exception of the creed, which was sung in the English translation of 
the hymn, “Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott.” Wherever possible Lu- 
ther’s own hymns and chant settings were used. Again the euchar- 
istic parts of the mass were chanted from the loft. The most pecu- 
liar feature of this mass is the plan whereby the host is administer- 
ed after the consecration of the bread and the Most Precious Blood 
after the consecration of the chalice. Both host and chalice were 
elevated as prescribed. 

The third service, demonstrated on May 13, was “The Form of 
the Mass and the Communion for the Church at Wittenburg,” pre- 
pared in 1523 by Blessed Martin Luther. The mass was presented 
just as it could have been celebrated in any church with two priests 
early in the 16th century. But there were a few minor anachron- 
isms. The propers were for the Festival of the Reformation although 
this was not yet observed in 1523. The mass was celebrated in Eng- 
lish although it was originally prepared in Latin. Since there were 
no plainchant settings for the Introit and Gradual, the musical set- 
tings prepared by The Reverend Professor Buszin were used. With 
the exception of Introit and Gradual all the hymns and chant set- 
tings were current in the late medieval and early reformation era. 
The vestments were the same as those used for the German Mass, 
but the ceremonial of the Latin Mass was more elaborate. Both 
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lights and incense were used at the Gospel, and so a thurifer and 
taperers were necessary. The celebrant was the Reverend Professor 
Piepkorn; Seminarians Milton Rudnick and Fred Telschow were 
deacon and lay clerk. 

The demonstrations proved to be profitable experiences for the 
members of the class. Both 16th century masses were valuable aids 
to a better understanding of the historic roots of contemporary rites. 


Walter R. Bouman 


Notes and News 


November 10, 1952, marked the 469th anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Martin Luther. For members of the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession such commemorations are an added opportunity to praise 
and thank God for the blessings of His love and grace in Word and 
Sacraments, and also an added opportunity to witness to the world 
to the catholicity of the Lutheran Church as set forth in her Con- 
fessions. The Lutheran Laymen’s League of The Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, requested that congregations cooperate in giving 
the anniversary national recognition. An interesting and informa- 
tive observance of Luther’s birth was held in Grace Lutheran 
Church, Teaneck, New Jersey, The Rev. Theodore Beiderwieden, 
Pastor, and The Rev. John S. Damm, Assistant Pastor, on November 
9, 1952, the Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity. The Holy Euchar- 
ist was celebrated according to Dr. Luther’s Formula Missae et Com- 
munionis of 1523. Preceding the Mass, Luther’s Litany of 1529 was 
chanted in procession, using the original setting employed by Lu- 
ther. The Cantors were Pastors Beiderwieden and Damm. 

The musical portions of the Liturgy were prepared by Mr. Vic- 
tor M. Mattfeld, Instructor at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
who is on a one year leave of absence from Grace Church, together 
with the present organist and choir-master, Mr. Creighton Willis. 
All of the music used for the Propers and Ordinary was pre-1523 
in origin. A brass quarter from Yale University, consisting of Her- 
bert Ellingwood, Thomas Stewart, Robert Bannister, and William 
Brown assisted at the Mass since stringed and brass instruments 
were always employed in divine worhship at the time of Luther. 
The Propers of the Mass were those for the Twenty-Second Sunday 
after Trinity. The following notes appeared on the printed program 
distributed at the Service, and are re-printed here for the benefit of 
our readers. 


FORMULA MISSAE ET COMMUNIONIS Nicolaus Hausmann, 
Bishop of Zwickau and a most devoted friend of BL. Martin Luther, 
had written repeatedly to him, requesting advice and direction for 
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church worship. One of these requests had been for an order for 
celebrating the Mass which would conform with the principles of 
the Reformation movement. (Mass is a common name for the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion. This was the term used by Dr. Lu- 
ther when he referred to the Service of Holy Communion. It is the 
term consistently used in the Lutheran Confessions. It is a term 
still commonly used in sections of the Lutheran Church.) 

Finally Dr. Luther granted his request and sent him a copy of 
the a of the Mass which he proposed for use in the Wittenberg 
church. 

The Reformer’s work was by no means radical or revolutionary. 
He approached the task of liturgical reform with reverence and a 
conservative spirit. He valued highly the traditional worship of the 
Church. The ancient Liturgy in which God was glorified and man 
blessed could not, dared not, be lost. The Liturgy was to be trea- 
sured for the high office it performed. 

Bl. Martin Luther’s Formula missae et communionis is the Or- 
der of the Mass of the Roman Church cleansed only of its false doc- 
trines and false practices. This is the heritage passed on to us. 

Early in the Formula he writes: “We assert, it is not now, nor 
has it ever been, in our mind to abolish entirely the whole formal 
cultus of God, but to cleanse that which is in use, which has been 
vitiated by most abominable additions, and to point out a pious use.” 
There is more meaning behind that statement than first meets the 
eye. 

This is an extremely interesting revelation of Luther’s point of 
view and a clear declaration of his purpose in liturgical reform. His 
Mass is not new; he had said as much some months before; and 
what is more, he constantly repeats this in later years. 


Luther loved the Service of the ancient Church and always 
moved in love that she may be cleansed and restored to the divine 
plan and purpose. He recognized the ancient glory of the Church’s 
Liturgy, the liturgical heritage handed on from age to age; he saw 
the usefulness and helpfulness of ceremonies and ritual and other 
externals in expressing spiritual truth and in making these truths 
meaningful to the average man. 


Therefore, with a spirit that treasures the real, the good, the 
helpful ceremonies—things he had grown to love—he tried to re- 
store the ancient purity of the Church’s age-old worship with a 
careful, discriminating, and gentle touch. Those things which the 
centuries have added which are conducive to true worship are to 
be continued. His standard is Christ-centered. The form, the rite, 
the ceremony, these ARE NOT TO BE THROWN OUT if they cen- 
ter in Him and His Cross and from there shed their rays upon the 
hearts of men. 


In the Formula Bl. Martin confined his efforts entirely to the 
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Order of the Mass. This is THE Service of worship in the Church. 
Wittenberg was to test his Service; others may follow and try it, or 
if they are able, improve on it. The Formula missae et commun- 
ionis is Luther’s answer to liturgical reform. The retained ceremon- 
ies had his approval. Surely then, the Formula, and those services 
patterned after it, can be called Lutheran in every sense of the word. 


THE SERMON BI. Martin Luther restored the sermon in the 
Service as a regular feature of worship. He never thought that his 
followers would carry this advice to such extremes. Luther desired 
that a sermon and the Holy Communion should have a place in ev- 
ery chief service on the Lord’s Day and other holy days. “The Mass 
indeed,” he says, “should be the use of the Gospel and also the 
Communion of the Table of the Lord.” Some Lutherans, under sec- 
tarian and wordly influences, have made the sermon the climax of 
the regular service. The Holy Sacrament instituted by our Lord 
they celebrate about a dozen times a year. Lutheran worship, by 
definition, is sacramental. Our Confessions state: “At the outset we 
must again make the preliminary statement that we do not abolish 
the Mass, but religiously maintain and defend it. For among us 
Masses are celebrated every Lord’s Day and on the other festivals.” 
(Apology of the Augsburg Confession XXIV,1) Lutherans need to 
realize this. 


THE ORDER OF THE CONFESSION When Luther wrote the 
Formula Missae it did not include a Service of Confession, because 
the practice of Private Confession was the continued custom of the 
people. He never abolished Private Confession, in fact, he provided 
a special form for Private Confession in his Catechism. The Luther- 
an Church today is free to use either Public or Common Confession 
or the Private Confession. 


THE INTROIT In the Formula Missae Luther says: “In the first | 
place, we approve and preserve the introits for the Lord’s Day and 
for the Festivals of Christ, such as Easter, Pentecost, Nativity, al- 
though we prefer the Psalms from which they were taken as of old: 
but now we agree to the received usage.” (At the Service described, 
the entire Psalm with Antiphon was used.) 


INCENSE and CEREMONIES “ .. . the Gospel lection follows, 
where we prohibit neither candles nor censing.” These words are 
from the Formula. 

Since the days of Old Testament worship, instituted by God 
Himself, incense has been used to set things apart for a holy pur- 
pose, to purify, and to symbolize prayer and the intercession of our 
great High Priest. Its symbolic meaning is constantly alluded to in 
the Office of Vespers when we sing: “Let my prayers be set forth 
before Thee as incense.” .... The Confessions of the Lutheran 
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Church state quite clearly that it was never intended that these 
ceremonies should be given up. 


THE CONSECRATION Luther suggests that after the Preface the 
words of Institution be sung. Then... “the Consecration ended, 
let the choir sing the Sanctus, and when the Benedictus is sung, let 


the bread and chalice be elevated according to the rite in use up to 
this time. . .” 


THE VESTMENTS are the official clothing for the minister of the 
Service. Luther wore the ancient vestments of the Church as a mat- 
ter of course. He expressly states in his Formula that he “permits 
them to be used without restraint.” The black cassock was the or- 
dinary street attire. When celebrating the Holy Communion he put 
on a close fitting white garment called the alb. Over this went the 
colored stole and then the maniple and chasuble. This may be eith- 
er white or the color of the season. During a procession the cope, a 
cloak of the color of the day, is worn over the alb. 

These old vestments are still in use in the Scandinavian Church- 
es and are being revived in the churches in America. 


THE MUSIC The Gregorian Chant, or Plain Song as it is some- 
times called, has been the exclusive property of the Church for over 
1500 years. It is not concert music or folk music; it is designed for 
use in the church alone. It is not harmonized as are the hymns, but 
a cappella, so that nothing may interfere with the understanding of 
the sacred text. It is designed to enrich and give added meaning to 
the divinely inspired words of the Liturgy. We are expected to be 
neither thrilled nor entertained in the usual sense of the word. Rath- 
er the music should help us to understand, worship and praise the 
Creator of all things. In the words of a medieval scholar, “music 
is intended only for the glorification of God and the edification of 
men.” Centuries of worship have proved the value of Gregorian 
Chant to attain these ends. It continued to be used in the Lutheran 
Church. 

The organ was used sparingly in the Service during the life- 
time of Dr. Luther. Originally the singing of the hymns was unac- 
companied, with the choir leading the congregation and singing the 
melody in unison. But by Dr. Luther’s time the organ occasionally 
alternated with the congregation and choir; thus the congregation 
might sing the first stanza of the hymn, the choir accompanied by 
the organ might sing the second stanza, and the choir and congre- 
gation might sing the last. But the organ never accompanied the 
congregation. It was used to give the pitches to the choir, to play 
short voluntaries between the different parts of the Service, and to 
accompany the choir occasionally during the more complicated parts 
of the Service. 
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Other instruments besides the organ were in use at the time. 
Almost any instrument one could think of was allowed in the Serv- 
ice. Indeed, on the great Feasts of the Church a whole orchestra of 


wind and string instruments, besides the choir and priests, was 
used. 


WRITERS IN THIS ISSUE: Sister Grace Frances is a Deaconess of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse and is associated with the St. Nicho- 
las Shop, 2100 S. College Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. — The Rev. 
Delvin E. Ressel is a Chaplain (Major) in the United States Air 
Force, and is stationed in Washington, D. C. The meditation Christ 
Mass appeared in the December 1945 issue of SURSUM CORDA, 
and is reprinted here with the permission of the author. — The Rev. 
Carl Bergen is Pastor of the Church of St. John the Baptist, Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, and an outstanding Lutheran authority in the 
field of the Gregorian Chant. — The Rev. William Baar is Pastor of 
Immanuel Church, New Haven, Conn., and staff member of UNA 
SANCTA. — The Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr. is Pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, L. I., New York. — Sem- 
inarian Walter R. Bouman is a student of Concordia Seminary, St. 


Louis, Missouri, and at present the Vicar of St. Matthew’s Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Feast of St. Andrew, Apostle and Martyr, is celebrated by the 
Church on November 30. However, since November 30 this year 
was Advent Sunday, St. Andrew’s Day was transferred to December 
1. Our cover shows St. Andrew offering his Apostleship, represent- 
ed by the net, to Christ, as well as his life depicted by the St. An- 
drew Cross, the manner in which tradition states, he was crucified, 
and received the glorious crown and palm of martyrdom. In De- 
cember our staff artist, Sister Marianne Nordstrom will take her 
entrance examination for the Royal College of Art in London. We 
of UNA SANCTA extend our sincerest wishes to Sister Marianne 
and assure her of our prayers. 


Our circulation manager, The Rev. William Seebeck has assumed 
the pastorate of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Dover, New Jer- 
sey. Our readers will please note the change of address of our 
business office and send all business communications, changes of ad- 
dress, renewals and new subscriptions to UNA SANCTA, 164 
Thompson Ave., Dover, New Jersey. 


These days of Advent are filled with the spirit of preparation and 
anticipation. We of UNA SANCTA would be very happy to help 
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you solve your problem of gift giving. Gift subscriptions to UNA 
SANCTA are certainly appropriate, for UNA SANCTA knows no 
other purpose than to give glory to Christ the King and to testify 
to the doctrines of the Lutheran Confessions, and to foster the tra- 
ditional worship of the Church within the framework of our Holy 
Confessions. Send all communications to our business office. Gift 
cards are sent on request. 


Christmas cards in the spirit of the Liturgy are available from: The 
Seminary Press, c.o. Seminarian Andrew Weyermann, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis 5, Missouri. These cards are distinctive in de- 
sign. Inside are stanzas from the more famous Lutheran Christmas 
chorales. Please write to The Seminary Press for further informa- 
tion. 


The 1953 Lutheran Church Calendar, edited by The Rev. Dr. Ar- 
thur Carl Piepkorn, stafi-member of UNA SANCTA and Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and print- 
ed by the Ashby Printing Company of Erie, Pennsylvania is now 
available. The calendar adheres strictly to the rite of the Synodical 
Conference, The Lutheran Liturgy, and The Common Service Book 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. Calendars may be se- 
cured from the Ashby Company at 40c each. When the calendars 
are purchased in sufficient quantity, the cost ranges as low as 18c 
each. 


Has your subscription to UNA SANCTA expired? If so, we ask you 
to renew it as soon as possible. The continued witness of this small 
publication depends on your interest. If you are in doubt, contact 
our business office. Any gift of your charity over and above the 
subscription rate is sincerely appreciated. 


At the beginning of this new year of grace, the Staff of UNA SANC- 
TA extends to its many readers sincerest wishes for the abiding 
blessing of God’s love and grace in Christ Jesus and for the fullest 
blessings of the Christ Mass. 


God willing, the next issue of UNA SANCTA will appear on the 
Feast of the Transfiguration of Our Lord, which, in the Lutheran 
Rite is celebrated on the Last Sunday after Epiphany as the climax 
of the manifestations of our divine Lord and Savior. 
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